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V. — On some Points in the Life of Tkueydides. 
Br LEWIS R. PACKARD, 

HILLHOUSE PROFESSOR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN TALE 

COLLEGE. 

Of the life of Thucydides very little is known upon really 
good evidence, but that little rests upon the very best of 
testimony, his own. He tells us incidentally a few facts about 
himself, in very much the same way in which Herodotus does, 
and Xenophon. Like Herodotus, he begins his work with a 
sort of title or avowal of authorship, in which he gives the 
name of his native city, and occasionally he describes some 
event or place in the language of one who had himself seen 
it. Like Xenophon, he had himself a part in the history he 
narrates and his action appears in its proper place in the 
narrative. In regard to the principles and purposes of his 
history he is more full in his statement, as well as more free 
in his criticism of other writers, than either Herodotus or 
Xenophon, but in regard to his own life what information he 
gives is more scanty than what we learn about themselves 
from the other two great historians. 

We should naturally then turn to other contemporary, 
or nearly contemporary, writers for some addition to our 
knowledge. There would seem to be plenty of them, for the 
time of his life and the century following is the richest period 
of Greek classical literature. All the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, with their abundant details about the most trifling 
events and obscure men, belong to the last thirty years of the 
fifth century B. C. Then comes Plato with his thirty-six 
dialogues. As reports of the conversations of Socrates they 
ought to be full of local coloring and references to every-day 
life, and so we find them. Plato quotes from or mentions all 
the principal poets — for instance, Orpheus, Musaeus, Homer, 
Hesiod, Tyrtaeus, Simonides, Anakreon, Solon, Sophokles, 
Euripides. Naturally he refers to the philosophers who pre- 
ceded his great master, but also to Hippokrates, the physician, 
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and Phidias, the artist. And of the men of history he refers 
to Miltiades, Themistokles, Kimon, Perikles, Thucydides, son 
of Melesias, Brasidas, Laches, Nicias, and others. Still he 
does not mention the name of Herodotus, nor is there any 
reference to Xenophon, his fellow pupil in the Sokratic school. 
Then comes Xenophon with a continuation of Thucydides' 
history and other historical and miscellaneous writings ; but 
they show a rather remarkable lack of references to the events 
and literature of the century before his own life. After him 
comes the period of Demosthenes, with whom we include all 
the orators, whose works are full of references to past history. 
They bring us down to the reign of Alexander, and there we 
have a most voluminous writer, a sort of encyclopaedia in 
himself, Aristotle. Now in all these writers of the time of 
Thucydides and the century following his death, we should 
certainly expect to find some reference to Thucydides, some 
quotation from his work or information as to his part in the 
history, for he was not a mere writer, but a man of affairs 
and a general of the army. It is remarkable that no one of 
them all, not even Xenophon, whose history seems designed 
as a continuation of his, ever once mentions his name or 
alludes to him in any way. Even with all allowance made 
for the fact that such references to one another, as authorities 
or in criticism, are comparatively rare in the writers of that 
original creative era, it seems strange that one who had written 
a work so fitted to be an authority for its time, so full of 
matter in both narrative and reflection, and who had also 
taken a position by no means obscure among his countrymen 
and the people of other states, should never be referred to by 
historian, philosopher, poet, or orator. One might almost 
think that the guild of literary men, of writers and speakers, 
had taken offense at him because he had so completely ignored 
their fellow-craftsmen of the period of which his history treats, 
and had chosen this method of revenge. For it is one of the 
notable things about his work that it contains no reference 
of any kind to the great writers of his century, unless, indeed, 
the rhetorician Antiphon be counted among them. Neither 
Pindar nor Hesiod, neither Aeschylus nor Euripides, nor 
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Sophokles, nor Aristophanes, nor any of their rivals on the 
Dionysiac stage, is so much as mentioned by Thucydides. 
Nor does he give a word to Sokrates or any of the professed 
teachers of the art of reasoning, nor to any of the sculptors, 
painters, architects or musicians of his day. The great works 
of Iktinus and Phidias on the Akropolis he refers to only as 
having diminished by their cost the accumulated fund with 
which the Athenians entered upon the war with the Pelopon- 
nesians. This silence of his we may understand by noticing 
the avowed object of his work, viz., political and historical 
instruction. This he understood to mean the lessons drawn 
from the movements of communities of men in their relations 
to one another, and while he recognizes in the words he puts 
into the mouth of Perikles in the funeral oration, as well as 
elsewhere, the influence of amusements and visible manifesta- 
tions of a nation's power and genius in forming the nation's 
character, yet his own intellectual taste led him to the study of 
such character as shown in negotiations, conflicts, and party 
movements. His strict adherence to his object thus denned 
was the indulgence of that strong taste. 

For the silence of others in regard to him, several partial 
and possible causes may be suggested. The disastrous close 
of the Peloponnesian war may have made the Athenian writers 
and speakers, always boastful of their country and always 
blind to an unpleasant truth, disinclined to refer to that period 
of their history. As their ancestors censured Phrynichus for 
his tragedy of the Capture of Miletus, but applauded the 
Persae of Aeschylus, so they would refer back to the Persian 
wars and to the period of Kimon and Perikles, rather than to 
the later time of their misfortunes. Certainly the references 
to events of the Peloponnesian war are comparatively rare. 
Yet any Athenian might without shame have quoted from the 
funeral oration of Perikles, or boasted of the naval victories 
of Phorniion, one would think. 

Perhaps the aristocratic leanings of Thucydides and the 
unsparing impartiality of his history may have made him an 
unpopular author in the time of the democracy and while the 
hatred engendered by defeat was still strong in the minds of 
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the people. Yet his aristocratic politics did not prevent him 
from doing justice to the times of democratic supremacy at 
Athens (as notably where he describes the state of things after 
the overthrow of the Four Hundred, viii. 92), and certainly 
in the time of Aristotle, if not quite in that of Demosthenes, 
the bitterness of hatred against the old enemy must have 
faded away from most minds. 

The style of Thucydides, especially in the speeches, and 
the general absence of any attempt to make his work enter- 
taining by myths and digressions, may have made it unpopular 
among readers, and hence little known in the succeeding 
generations. Yet it must have been known to Xenophon if, 
as is supposed, his Hellenika was written as a continuation 
of it ; we are told that it was transcribed eight times with his 
own hand by Demosthenes, and we can hardly doubt that it 
was regarded as a work essential to all thorough study of 
history and politics, even if not advertised as " a book which 
no family should be without." These suggested causes may 
have contributed to the result, yet all together they hardly 
explain it, and in my view it remains a sort of puzzle why we 
find no reference to Thucydides in any writer whose works 
are preserved to our time until we come down to Dionysius 
of Halikarnassus in the last century before the Christian era. 
Then there are a few stories about him in some writers of the 
first and second centuries, and a brief notice in Suidas. The 
two lives, one without name, the other under the entirely 
unknown name of Marcellinus, both of uncertain date, I leave 
out of view entirely, because the uncertainty of their date 
and authorship makes them worthless as authorities, and they 
prove themselves to be uncritical and untrustworthy. In the 
nature of the case no certain knowledge can be gained from 
these later writers, unless they refer to contemporary authors 
or records preserved to their own time. Prom their own 
knowledge they can tell us nothing — and what they may tell 
from tradition is worthless unless there is some authority for 
the tradition. 

Let us then consider what the historian tells us about 
himself. He tells us that he was an Athenian, that his 
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father's name was Olorus, that he was sick with the plague 
which was so fatal at Athons during the second and third 
years of the war, that he owned or worked gold mines in 
Thrace, which fact gave him influence among the people of 
the neighborhood, that he was sent out as general with one 
of his colleagues to conduct the military operations on the 
Thracian coast in 424 B. 0., that the failure to prevent the 
capture of Amphipolis by Brasidas led to his being an exile 
from his home for twenty years, and that he devoted himself 
during that time, as with more restricted opportunities he had 
done from the beginning of the war, to collecting materials, 
visiting scenes, and sifting evidence for his great work, the 
history of the Peloponnesian war. This is the whole of our 
actual knowledge about his life, conveyed in four well-known 
passages in the 1st, 2d, 4th and 5th books of the history. 
There is nothing else from the date of his birth to the date 
of his death that rests on so good evidence, nothing else that 
has not been disputed and differently understood by different 
persons. We may draw some inferences from these state- 
ments of his, but they do not carry us much farther than 
the statements themselves. That he was a man somewhat 
prominent in the public life of the state, may be inferred from 
his being elected one of the ten generals for the year 424, 
yet we know of no other office that he held. That he was a 
man of independent means, may be inferred from his being 
able to devote himself for life to the labor of writing this 
history, and may perhaps be explained from his having the 
contract to work the Athenian gold mines in Thrace. That 
he belonged to the moderate aristocracy, the party of Perikles 
during his life-time, may be inferred from his evident admira- 
tion of that great man and from scattered passages in his 
work. 

In one case we may perhaps safely combine his statements 
about himself with what is known from him and from other 
sources, so as to explain a point which he somewhat remarkably 
leaves unexplained. In reference to that long absence of 
his from his native land, he uses a singularly guarded and 
unsatisfying expression. Instead of telling exactly in what 
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form that absence occurred, whether it was a voluntary or an 
involuntary exile, he says merely i,wi(ir) fioi tytvytiv ri)v tpavroii 

srq einoai fitra rtjv eg ' Afx<pLwoKiv arparriyiav. This expression 

leaves it entirely uncertain whether he was banished by vote 
of the people, or was condemned to death as a traitor and 
staid away to avoid the penalty, or simply imposed upon 
himself the long exile from unwillingness to face the natural 
indignation which the people at horns would feel towards an 
unfortunate general. Each of these views has been main- 
tained, and there is no clear and positive argument to make 
us decide for either of them. There appears, however, some 
reason to believe that the last supposition is not correct, that 
his exile was not wholly voluntary, but was caused by some 
action of the government, in the apparent coincidence of its 
beginning and end with variations in the state of parties at 
Athens. He was general, it appears, for the year 424, that is 
for the year beginning in June, 424, and ending in June, 423. 
It was in the late autumn or winter of that year (in November, 
Classen says), that Brasidas surprised Amphipolis, and the 
twenty years of exile ■ probably began at once. If the histo- 
rian's words, irr\ Eueotrt, are to be taken exactly, and there is 
no reason to qualify them, the exile would end in the latter 
part of 404. Now the first date falls at the time of Kleon's 
greatest power, just after his utmost success, the capture 
of Sphakteria, and about three years before his death at 
Amphipolis. It was a time of democratic ascendancy. Kleon 
stood almost alone against Nicias and Demosthenes, carrying 
the assembly with him and governing Athens almost as 
Perikles had during the later years of his life. I do not mean 
to assume, in the absence of any evidence, that Kleon himself 
was active in procuring the banishment of Thucydides, nor 
would I in that way account, as Grote does, for a supposed 
bitterness of the historian against the demagogue. The one 
phrase upon which Grote mainly relies as evidence of that 
bitterness, where Thucydides speaks of the proposition of 
Kleon to take command of the army himself against the 
Spartans in Sphakteria, as " an insane proposition," seems to 
be nothing more than what any writer might justly use. It 
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was an insane proposition, even when military science was not 
so fur advanced as it is now, or indeed as it was after the 
improvements of Epaminondas and of Alexander, for a civilian 
who had seen no military service to offer to take command of 
the army in the field. It was especially so at this critical 
moment when the Athenians had a most unexpected and 
unparalleled prize just within their grasp, but not yet by any 
means beyond the possibility of its slipping away. As Grote 
himself points out, the proposition was not made in earnest 
by Kleon himself, and his success in fulfilling his inconsiderate 
promise was due to his unwonted wisdom in leaving the actual 
management of the troops entirely to Demosthenes — so that 
neither a sober judgment of Kleon's beforehand nor the 
successful issue afterwards can relieve the proposition from 
the censure of being insanely rash, nor can such an opinion of 
it be ascribed to personal hostility on the part of Thucydides. 
We may reasonably suppose a sentence of banishment or death 
to have been passed upon him in the supremacy of the popular 
party, without supposing Kleon to have been prominent in 
bringing it about. The second date, o'n the other hand, 404, 
if we are right in taking the words tn? Eucom strictly, falls in 
the time immediately after the capture of Athens by Lysander, 
when the oligarchy of the Thirty was in power. Many exiled 
members of the aristocratic party returned to Athens then. 
Now it seems natural to connect together the difference between 
the parties dominant at Athens at these two points of time 
with the change in the relations of Thucydides to the govern- 
ment, and to suppose that he was in some form subjected to 
penalty by the popular majority in the assembly, and returned 
to Athens only when the change in political affairs made home 
promise safety to him. We do not need to impute to him 
sympathy with the outrageous excesses of the Thirty. He 
may soon have left Athens on account of those outrages, as 
Classen supposes, and returned to his Thracian possessions, a 
supposition which would explain the tradition of his having 
died in Thrace. 

There is one other point in relation to the life of Thucydides 
upon which some light is thrown by a combination of his own 

7 
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statements with what is furnished by other writers, some of 
them of a much later date. The point I refer to is the family 
to which the historian belonged. As has been already men- 
tioned, he tells us but little, yet that little, of course, is itself 
beyond question, and furnishes a firm ground on which the 
inquiry may proceed. The first two words of his history, 
QovKvlilriQ 'A^tjvaioQ, suggest that he was by birth an Athenian 
citizen — and that this is not an unwarranted inference may be 
seen from the fact mentioned in the fourth and fifth books that 
he was a member of the government as general, an office to 
which at that period none but citizens were admitted. Also 
in the fourth book (§ 104) he calls himself QovkvcHtiv tov 
'OXopov, thus giving the name of his father, in the common 
form of particular designation of an individual person. Thus 
is he distinguished from Thucydides, son of Melesias, a more 
prominent contemporary, and from others of the name. 
These are the principal facts known upon his own testimony, 
and now let us see how they can be brought into connection 
with information drawn from other sources. 

The first thing to -be noticed is the name of the father, 
Olorus. It is not a common name. It occurs nowhere else 
in Greek literature, so far as I can ascertain, except in two 
passages in Herodotus, vi. 39, 41. There it occurs as the 
name of a king of the Thracians, apparently of those in the 
neighborhood of the Chersonnesus, whose daughter flegesipyle 
was taken in marriage by Miltiades. This at once naturally 
turns our thoughts toward Thrace and the family to which 
Miltiades belonged, to find further information as to the name 
Olorus. The connection of that family with that country was 
a long and brilliant one. In the reign of Peisistratus at 
Athens, about 550 B. C, a Miltiades, called the first of the 
name, became tyrant of the Thracian Chersonnesus, at the 
command of the oracle at Delphi. He was honored by the 
people of the Chersonnesus with the sacrifices and games 
customary for an oekist or founder of a community, which 
apparently were still kept up in the time of Herodotus (vi. 38). 
He was succeeded at his death by Stesagoras, a son of his 
half brother Kimon, which Kimon is also the first of his 
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name known to us. On the death of Stesagoras, his brother, 
a second Miltiades, the one who made the name famous, was 
sent out by the sons of Peisistratus, who were now in power 
at Athens, to take the sovereignty in the Chersonnesus. Here 
he established himself by treachery and with a force of mer- 
cenaries, taking also the daughter of Olorus as wife, apparently 
to strengthen himself by the alliance. Olorus is mentioned 
simply as "the king of the Thracians" rov Oprjkoyy flao-ikiog, 
without any limitation, so that neither his residence nor the 
extent of his dominion is known. This establishment of a 
tyranny by Miltiades the Great must have taken place before 
the overthrow of the Peisistratidse in Athens, that is before 
510 B. C, and he was obliged finally to abandon his govern- 
ment there by the approach of the Phoenician fleet of Darius 
in 495 B. C. After him comes his famous son Kimon, not 
indeed as successor in his tyranny in the 'Chersonnesus, but 
as general of the Athenian republic, active and successful in 
extending its power over all the debatable regions between 
Greece and the Persian empire. He conquered Eion, opening 
for colonization the site of Amphipolis, Scyros, bringing home 
the bones of Theseus, and Thasos, securing to Athens the 
revenue of the gold mines on that island and on the opposite 
mainland. He expelled the Persians from the Chersonnesus 
and made it part of the Athenian domain. Thus we see the 
principal activity of the lives of both Miltiades the Great and 
Kimon to have had for its scene the coast of Thrace and the 
adjacent islands, where also the first Miltiades and Stesagoras, 
his nephew, had held power. For nearly a century, from 550 
to 460 B. C, some one of this family was always either tyrant 
in the Chersonnesus or fighting in that region to establish his 
own or his country's control over it. These statements rest 
on the authority of Herodotus and Thucydides. 

Here you will perhaps ask, as the writer of the life of 
Thucydides ascribed to Marcellinus supposes a reader of his 
own work to ask in reference to the genealogy of Miltiades 
which he gives, «' aurjj Tpbg QovkvS(St)v ; what has all this to 
do with Thucydides ? Instead of answering as he does at 
once "They were connected in family," let me rather set 
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before you the facts in order and then suggest the inference. 
Thucydides tells us (in iv. 104) that he was sent out with 
one of his colleagues in the generalship to conduct the opera- 
tions of war in the region of Thrace, and was himself at 
Thasos when the news came to him that Brasidas was 
advancing upon Amphipolis, where the other general was. 
In the next section he says that Brasidas was moved to the 
greatest haste in his effort to get possession of Amphipolis by 
the fear of aid to the Athenian garrison from Thasos, and by 
learning that Thucydides who was there had. control of the 
working of the gold mines in that part of Thrace, and from 
that fact had great influence among the people of the neighbor- 
hood. The phrase used here seems to have been inaccurately 
construed by most writers upon the life of Thucydides from 
the earliest down to modern times. Plutarch first in his life 
of Kimon (§ 4) changes it into rh xP v>T£ ~ ia t*p« njv Qpcf^v 
(Keia-riTo. Marcellinus, whoever he was, uses a similar phrase 
and adds a tradition that Thucydides acquired the property by 
marriage with a Thracian heiress. So even Bockh in his 
Staatshaushaltung der Athener says that Thucydides " Gold- 
gruben in Thrake besass,"' and Grote (vi., p. 409) speaks of 
him as " a large proprietor and worker of gold mines." Now 
the words of Thucydides, our only real authority, are ww$a- 

vofitvoQ (o Bpacrioac) tov Qovicv$i3r)v Krfiaiv re £X £ " / T ^" / Xi 0U<7£ """ / 
/xeraWwr kpyacriag kv rji Trepl ravra 6pc«c>? /ecu aw' avrov ivvaaSai kv 

rote irpi>TotQ t&v (pmpwrwv. The word ipyaaiag here seems to 
require beyond question the interpretation that what he owned 
was simply the right of working the mines, not the mines 
themselves, that he held a contract from the owner, that is 
the state of Athens, to work them. With this agrees the 
plural t&v xpwaW fieraWwv, for though the singular is some- 
times used collectively as for the whole work of a district 
containing several mines, it does not appear that the plural is 
ever used of one mine. He could hardly have been owner 
of all the mines in that part of Thrace, for they constituted 
an important part of the property of a state in the possession 
of Thasos first and afterwards of Athens. With this under- 
standing of the matter then we leave entirely out of view the 
discussion upon which Bockh pronounces an opinion, and in 
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which Kriiger in his life of Thucydides engages, as to how 
these mines came into the possession of the historian. We 
hold that he was not the owner by inheritance or by marriage, 
but simply the contractor under the Athenian government, 
which leased the use of the gold mines in Thrace apparently 
as it did that of the silver mines at Laurium. Such a contract 
might come into a man's possession by inheritance or by 
purchase, and how it was in the case of Thucydides we have 
no means of deciding. Furthermore the position of contractor 
for the working of a district of mines serves to account for 
his commanding influence among the chief men of the popula- 
tion on the mainland as the ownership of a single mine or 
two would not account for it. We find the historian then in 
his day and generation in connection with this Thracian coast, 
as the family of Miltiades and Kimon had been for nearly a 
hundred years in the preceding generations. We find as the 
name of his father the same which occurs as that of the 
father-in-law of Miltiades some fifty years before the probable 
date of the birth of Thucydides — a name too which occurs 
nowhere else in Greek literature and sounds foreign to the 
Greek language — a name which has no apparent etymological 
connection with any Greek stem, whereas the Greek proper 
names of persons are generally easy of explanation. Curtius 
indeed suggests (Gr. Etym., p. 312) a possible connection 
with the stem of opviQ, but points out that the form resembles 
more nearly the Slavonic kindred word, ord-lu, i an eagle,' 
than the Greek forms of the stem. 

These tilings suggest a family connection between Thu- 
cydides and Miltiades or his descendants. Now we find that 
this family connection was believed in by the Greeks of the 
time of Plutarch, and he adds a fact which he regarded as 
confirming it; that a tomb or monument of Thucydides iv 

toIq Kifiuveioig SeUvvrai irapa rbv 'TLXiriviicriQ Trjg Ki/xwvoc afoX^jje Taxpov. 

The expression seems to indicate that he had himself been on 
the spot and seen the tombs, and it is good authority for a 
current belief at Athens in the first century of our era. 
Pausanias, too, a little later than Plutarch, speaks of a monu- 
ment (/uvjw«») to Thucydides in Athens near the Melitid gate, 
but this can hardly be cited as confirmatory evidence, for he 
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says nothing as to its being in connection with other tombs, 
and there is no good evidence to show where the Melitid gate 
was situated. If it could only be proved that this gate opened 
upon the KoiXri or Valley road, where Herodotus tells us that 
Kimon was buried, then the evidence of Pausanias would be 
a most valuable completing link — but without that knowledge 
we have only Plutarch to rely upon. In his next sentence he 

goes 011 aUa 6ovKV<:iSr)Q fiev AXifiovoios yiyovi t&v drifiiav, 01 St Trtpl 

Tttv MiXnadriv AaiaaSai. Whence he got this latter statement 
does not appear, nor is the former sufficiently explained by 

citing the inscription QnvKvSidr)c 'OXopov ' AXi/xovatoc evSade Keirai — 

for that inscription is found only in the lives which we have 
seen are wholly valueless as authorities. Plutarch may have 
seen such an inscription, but there is no evidence that he did. 
Yet that contradiction between the demes of Thucydides and 
Miltiades, even if we allow both to be known on good historic 
evidence, does not seem to be fatal to a family connection 
between the two men. For there is no reason to doubt that 
the deme membership followed the male line, and so a sister's 
son to Kimon would have been in the deme of his father, 
Kimon's brother-in-law, not in that of Kimon himself. How- 
ever that may be, the fact attested by Plutarch remains, that 
there was in Athens a group of tombs and monuments called 
those of Kimon's family, bearing their names probably as 
modern discoveries show was the practice, and that among 
them was one assigned to Thucydides. 

Here then is the argument for connecting the historian in 
some way with that well-known family. His father's name 
was Olorus, a name which occurs nowhere else but as that of 
the father of Miltiades' wife, Kimon's mother. He himself 
had the working of the Thracian mines opposite to Thasos, 
and on account of his local influence was sent thither in his 
year of generalship, to the same region where Miltiades and 
Kimon, following the lead of others of the family before them, 
had been active in government and in war. A tomb among 
those of the same family was pointed out as his in the time of 
Plutarch. It seems to me that the coincidence of these three 
facts in any other case would suffice to establish reasonable 
ground of belief in a connection of blood between the man 
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and the family. What precisely the connection was, we have 
of course no means of ascertaining. Any statement, such as 
that of Marccllinus, must be a mere guess, but we may be 
allowed to frame such an explanation in order to remove any 
doubt of its possibility. Miltiades, we know from Herodotus 
(vi. 41), had sons besides Kimon by other women besides 
Hegesipyle. He may have had others by her whose relation 
to him is not mentioned in our scanty records. One such may 
have been this Olorus, named from his mother's father as 
Kimon was from his father's father. This Olorus may have 
married an Athenian wife and so have given full citizenship 
to his son Thucydides. Yet by the law of Perikles, passed 
about 460 B. C. all persons born of mixed marriages, as 
between an Athenian man and a non-Athenian woman, were 
struck off from the lists of citizens. This, being retro-active, 
would have excluded both Olorus and his son. Besides, the 
difference of deme mentioned by Plutarch, if we accept his 
testimony, would prevent such direct connection. There are 
other possibilities that avoid these objections. A sister or a 
daughter of Miltiades may have been married to a son of 
Olorus, king of the Thracians. A son of theirs, born perhaps 
about 500 B. O, and named after his paternal grandfather 
according to Greek custom, may have been naturalized as a 
citizen at Athens by virtue of his mother's citizenship, and 
adopted into the deme Halimus. Then taking an Athenian 
wife he may have been the father of Thucydides, the earliest 
and in my view most probable date of whose birth is 471 B. C. 
The name Thucydides indicates nothing, for it is one which 
might be given from a mere fancy for it, with or without any 
family reason. Often in Greek families there appears a custom 
of naming the first born son after his paternal grandfather, 
so that the same two names alternate in successive generations. 
But there are also many examples of names, some of them 
even like this having patronymic form, which have no family 
significance, but seem to have been chosen from their meaning 
as words or their popularity as names. This name appears to 
be a patronymic from 6ovm>£fc, which appears only in one 
instance in Herodotus in Ionic form and in the genitive case, 
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